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style (not the fine silvery gray) some paintings which have 
been often attributed to Brauwer, in order to enhance their 
price, and because they did not seem handsome enough for 
Teniers himself. 

The following are some of the prices which Brauwer's works 
have fetched : — 

The Laroque Sale— Geisaint, 1745: A small landscape, in 
a gilt frame, 16s. Sd. ; a small beginning certainly. 

The Caulet d'Hauteville Sale, 1774 : " A Dispute at Play," 
containing six figures, and forming a pendant to one of Cor- 
nelius Dusart'i , was sold for £2 only, it is true that at the 
same sale a fine Rembrandt, engraved by MacAr'dill in the 
dotted manner, brought only £24, 

Burgraaf Sale, 1811 : A little painting containing two 
peasants smoking beside an upturned cask, and a third in the 
background, £% 10a. 

Erard Sale, 1832.: '!The interior of a Public House," on 
wood, from the Willie Cabinet; ten figures, £38; 

There, is but one of Adrain Brauwer's paintings in the 
Louvre, the '< Interior of a Tap^rjom," A man seen from 
behind is asleep upon a table ; a smoker is lighting his pipe, 
and another is kissing the maid. In the background two men 
are chatting with ft little -girl. 

Amongst Brauwer'? pupils were Gonzales, Craeabeok, Til- 
borg, Bernard Fouchers, and Jan Steen, Who was also, the 
pupil of Van Goyen; 



THE PROPRIETAIRE,- U. 

Julia and her mother were in the midst of theft meal when 
a knock came to the door. Julia rose and opened. It Was the 
concierge. 

" Bon jour, madame," said he gruffly, 
. " Bon jour, Monsieur Germain ; what can I do for you J" 

" I come for the money. I have my accounts to wake up. 
with the proprUbnire to-morrow, and I must he m regie" 

" But, moiisieuri I am sorry to say oitr letter is not yet 
come." ■ 

"There is five -weeks' rent dufe," answered t&e portier 
brutally; " I must have my money;" 

"But we are very much in want of the money too," said 
Julia gently ; ** I; wrote three days ago to, say that mamma 
was very ill, and very likely " 

" All this Vrttt not pay my p,oprielaire," crfc4 }|, Germain. 
" I like to have my books all square ; no laggers. for me. My 
principle is* < Peofhs "Who can't pay should not live in. 
lodgings.' " 

" Go down, sir," said Mrs. Robinson firmly ; " you shall 
have your answer to-morrow." 

"I'm goujg \ Vtix going} English beggars," lie muttered, 
as he turned; away I and then he. a44ed aloud, " but mark*my 
words — my money hy twelve o'eloek-, or I seise," 

" "What ore, we to, d<^ mamma i" cried Julia, bathed: in tears, 

" You must write to the proprffiairci state our ease, relet 
him to our agents in England, and beg for time." 

" But M. Germain will heTer deliver it," said Julia. 

" You must rUft Out and put it into the post, directed to 
the proprietaire of No. — , Avenue de Champs Elysees. He 
will not dare then to keep it back. Be sure he will not 
suspect it is from us." 

Julia did as her mother advised : the letter was written, 
and put into the post, and then they sat down to reflect on the 
future. It was clear that things in England were very bad, 
asthey had heard nothing since the five pounds had .been 
sent. They must give up then- humble lodging, and take to 
a garret. One room, in a very poor neighbourhood was all 
they could possibly afford. Having come to this resolution, 
Which was to be carried out as Boon as they could get rid of 
their present apartments, they went to bed. 

They rose early, • expecting the visit of their dreadful pro- 
prietaire. They had heard that he was a severe man, and they 
looked with great anxiety to the result of the missive. 
Twelve o'clock arrived, and no sign of any visit, but exactly 



as the clock struck, in walked the concierge. His aspect was 
dogged and stern. 

".Are you ready, madame," said he, addressing Mrs. 
Robinson, who sat in an arm-chair near a fire — it was now the 
month of October. 

" I am not, M. Germain ; you must have patience. I shall 
write to England again to-day, and do my utmost to have the 
money sent by return of post. My daughter has money due 
to her for lessons, too, which you can have on account on 
Saturday," was the quiet reply of the lady. 

" Mere idle tales ! " cried M, Germain. "I never allow 
any one to get behind with me. I must have my money, or 
you must go, leaving security for the rent." 

" But, M. Germain," replied Julia, quietly, " we cannot go 
until we have another apartment. \Ye cannot take another 
apartment until we have more money. But we should not 
stop under even these circumstances, were we not sure of 
paying you after a brief delay," 

" Once more I declare, that all these explanations are 
nothing to me. You must pay, or go," exelaimedM. Germain, 
raising his voice. 

"To day," replied Julia, firmly, ( ' we can do neither." 

"Do neither !" cried M, Germain, putting himself into a 
passion, while he seized the young girl by the arm and shook 
her, « • I tell you, you shall go out at once, or my name is not 
Germain," 

Next instant the savage concierge rolled on the floor, 
receiving as he fell a couple of kicks, which made him bellow 
with hearty good -will, He sprang to his feet, cursing and 
swearing \ but when he saw M, Rousset shaking the ladies by 
the hand, he stood transfixed with terror and astonishment. 

"■ Go down, sir ; make y<mr packet, arid leave the house in a 
quarter of an hour," laid M. Rousset passionately. 

« Biit, monsieur," began the m*n humbly. 

,; J?o words, obey," 

" But »w»H»o|**'»e<«»(v," Baid M, Germain. 

« You are landlord," exclaimed Julia, blushing crimson. 

« I have that hcmour,'* replied Sf , Rousset, bowing, " and 
thave jjwst read your charming note, I was coming up to 
answer it in person, when I heard this, brute's voice." 

"Sutyou will pardon him," Said. Julia earnestly, " it will 
not happen agaihv* 

<* I protest," began M. Germain, 

" This young lady's requests are commands in this house," 
replied. M. Rouawtl li no Words.1 but go. Let me never have 
such a >&>ne again in my house," 

The wnn&iit bowed low, and left the room. 

« My dear friend^" said the young man, "what is all this 
you tell me. This delay in your remittance is very annoying. 
Rat as a banker, I have an agent in London ; if you will 
allow me, I will have him call round," 

« We shall be moit grateful," replied Mrs, Robinson. 

" In the mean time, said the young man in a hesitating 
tone, " you Willi J to ? 6 * °P 6 * ** aeQQ,unt with me." 

" Moasi?ur Rousset," replied Mrs- Robinson much affected, 
I cannot think—" 

"Madame!" cried the young man passionately, " I have 
come here for a very different purpose from what you expect. 
I love youi daughter. I loved her from the first evening that 
I saw her ; but I had made up my mind never to marry, and 
my pride revolted at being vanquished so early. Every time 
I saw her, again I found my affection growing upon me, and 
at last, seriously alarmed at the state of my feelings, I fled to 
Italy. It was in vain. I visited Rome, Naples, Florence, I 
revelled in beautiful scenery, I gazed with delight on the fair 
plains and picturesque hills of that lovely country, but it was 
in vain ; and I came back, post haste, conquered, overcome, to 
lay my heart and fortune at your daughter's feet." 

The young man paused, out of breath at the vehemence of 
his emotions. 

" But, Monsieur Rousset," exclaimed Mrs. Robinson, while 
Julia hung her head to hide her tears and blushes ; " you can 
not be serious. Though of good family, we are poor. My 
husband died of a broken heart, after a bankruptcy, leaving 
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us a poor pittance of £72 a year, which, with Julia's lessons, is 
all we have." 

" Madame ! I ask not what you have. I am rich, very rich. 
My time is my own. I have no . tie to keep me here. My 
share in the bank needs no attention, save on settlement day. 
Give me your daughter's hand, if she is good enough to con- 
sent, and let us return to beautiful Italy together. You have 
no proper home, your child's will of course be yours. Madame, 
I earnestly wait your reply.' ' 

"Monsieur, I can make you but one answer. Ask my 
daughter— I can but consent." 

" Julia," cried M. Rousset. 

" Henri," replied she, placing her hand in his. 

" And now," said M. Rousset, when the first quarter of an 
hour of emotion and excitement had passed, and Mrs. Robin- 
son had returned after leaving them ten minutes alone, " you 
have been annoyed and worried this morning ; you must come 
for a drive, sans ceremenie, breakfast in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and dine in the Balais Royal. To-morrow I shall, since you 
permit it, have all the necessary papers prepared, and in fifteen 
days the wedding will take place." 

The young man spoke with animation and joy, and they 
could not refuse him anything. They dressed hastily, and in 
a few minutes returned to the happy lover, who, with Julia on 
his arm now, went down stairs. As he passed the portier's 
lodge M. Germain came out and bowed. 

" The first floor is vacant ?" he asked. , 

" Yes, monsieur," replied the concierge, bowing. 

" Then let it be ready this afternoon for these ladies ; engage 



a couple of good. servants, a cook and chambermaid, and let 
everything be at their disposal before the evening." 

M. Germain bowed low, to hide . his astonishment and 
humiliation. 

" And if anybody asks questions," continued M. Rousset, 
gravely, " you will say, that I am going to be married to Miss 
Julia Robinson to-morrow fortnight." 

The concierge dropped his old pipe, whichhe had previously, 
concealed in his doffed cap, and it broke into a thousand pieces, 
so great was his astonishment— a state of moral petrifaction, 
as an American friend of mine is Wont to observe. M. Rousset 
moved away at the same time, and handing the ladies tp his 
carriage, they drove off. Quickly passed that day, for all 
were happy ; and swiftly passed the fortnight which elapsed 
before they were married ; and, then, away for Italy !— land of 
poetry and song, of love and blue skies, of Petrarch, of 
Ariosto, of Dante — cradle of arts, and science, "nursery of 
liberty, though now, alas, enslaved and degraded. They 
passed a year in that glorious land, and then came back to 
Paris, where they now reside. Madame Rousset is a charming 
Wife, and does the honour of 'her sabn With all the lady-Eke 
dignity of an English, and the elegant ease of a French woman. 
They have travelled into Switzerland and even England and • 
Scotland, and Henri is cured of all his prejudices against Xhe 
land which gave birth to his dear wife. Mrs. Robinson and her 
daughter, when people talk about French landlords, and tell 
Btories of extortion and insolence, always Stop them, declaring 
that they have only had experience of one, and that the most 
charming and delightful of JPropt:i6tnires, 



HIRAM POWERS. 



The birthplace of an individual 1b generally of more impor- 
tance than his descent. Genius is seldom, if ever, hereditary ; 
and for one who draws inspiration from " blood," thousands 
abstract it in wonder and joy from their native hills. 

The circumstances of a name and a genealogical patrimony 
have little in common with the birth and growth of noble 
sentiment. They may foster the pride of life, but cannot tint 
it with an abiding hue of glory, It is otherwise with the eir* 
cuinstances of time and place. The objects that first allure us 
abroad and awaken free life, the valleys and slopes in Which 
our young feet run wildly in the chase of undefined joy, the 
air that circulates about 'our daily paths, and the scenes that 
lie open to our eyes and heart, have a power to rouse and 
restrain thought, as they mingle with our young blood and 
shape our character. 

We know of no one who has expressed these things more 
truthfully than the calmly reflective poet, Wordsworth. His 
picture of the herd-bey of Athol is pervaded by an almost 
passionate belief in the formative influences of nature : — 

" In such communion, not from terror free, 
"While yet a child and long before his time, 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impressed 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense." 

These thoughts naturally arose in the mind, as we reflected 
on -the native and adopted homes of Hiram Powers, and the 
toils of his early boyhood. 

Hiram Powers was born in Woodstock, Vermont, July 29, 
1805. He was the youngest but one of a family of nine 
children. His parents were a plain and industrious pair, 
possessed of the thrift and sober virtue of New Englanders. 
They cultivated a small farm, and, by persevering husbandry, 
wrung from it a comfortable subsistence. 

" Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God." 

In such a place and in such circumstances, Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, had his birth and early education. Otta Quechu 



river, the mills that its waters turned) and the tales 0? the 
Green Mountains and Green Mountain bOys, supplied food for 
his young thought. Lest we should Sfeein to overrate the cir- 
cumstances of our birthplace, and the Suggestive and formative 
influence of nature upon the mind, We ore induced to quote a 
passage Atom Cole's description of his journey, to the White 
Mountain!) and the discoveries in die region Which he visited. 
" While there was," says he, " a pleasure in the discovery, a 
childish fear came over me that drove me away : the bold and 
horrid features, that bent their severe expression upon me, were ' 
too dreadful to look upon in my loneliness. I could not feel 
happy in their communion, nor take them to my heart as my 
companions. The Very trees were wild and savage in their 
forms and expressions. This I have found a kind of l|Wj the 
law of oongruity in nature. Where the region is one fUMjavage 
character, the trees in their predominant traits correSjS&htii in 
places where the aspects of nature are more gentle, there the 
expression of the woods is soft and pleasing, and the gentle 
outline of the trees graceful and beautiful, A? I TVfiljtjjtt down 
the road, darkened «by the forest and rendered daubly glootny , 
by heavy masses of clouds breaking round the clifis, I listened 
with anxious ears for the wheels of the coach, but always 
found them filled with the sound of waters, falling either with 
a whispering voice in the distance, or with an angry roar near 
at hand." • • . 

The education of young Powers was very limited. It was 
such as the district schools afforded, and at that time this was 
not much. It certainly had nothing to offer that could either 
awaken his imagination or cultivate his taste. But there were 
other schools beside the district one, to which he had access — 
the school of the artisan and the school of nature. As far as 
we are able to judge of their influence upon him, we are led to 
believe, that the instruments and processes of human skill first 
awakened his mind, and that through a knowledge of different 
kinds of handicraft, so much a part of the Yankee's life, he 
found access to nature. Invention in his case was the early 
nurse of imagination ; and to it he owes more of his excel- 
lence in his special art than he or his admirers are likely to 
appreciate. During the years which he spent in Woodstock, 
he found leisure to gain some knowledge of the art of drawing. 
Here is the first direction of his mind towards the fine arts. 



